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CHARIVARIA. 


Mr. Hatpaxr is nothing if not thorough, | 


with cab-whistles, so that, immediately | 


they see an invasion taking place, “wm 


/may call the taxi-cabs which now form 


‘attitude of Labour towards the Army, 
‘and considers that the proposal that no 








part of our defensive system of transport. 
* * 


* 
The War Office is stated to be seri- 
ously alarmed at the uncompromising 


battle shall last more than eight hours 
may, if adopted, seriously handicap us 
in engagements with a less enlightened 
foe. * * 

* 





Mr. Birrets, speaking at Bristol, said 
he would like to see_- . 
women as well as men 
in the Upper House. 
How these Liberal Min- 
isters love the Lords! 

* * 


* 
In view of our recent 
weather it is a nice 
question whether it is a 
very happy thought— 
or even good business 
—on the part of the 
manager of the White 
City to announce that 
one of the chief attrac- 
tions of the forthcoming 
exhibition will be a 
scene representative of 
the Arctic regions. We 
want novelties. 


* 

Sir Roperr Perks, a 
Liberal M.P., has been 
protesting against the 
imposition of any further 
land taxes. It is, how- 





| templating chauging the names of no 


\John Streets, one John’s Road, one St. 
| and we hear that all the inhabitants of! John’s Place, one St. John’s Road, and 
our seaside towns are to be provided!one St. John’s Terrace. 


fewer than eleven John Streets, two St. 


Mr. Augustus 
John, who has always been proud of the 
number of streets named after him, is 
said to feel considerable resentment at 
the proposed change, which he looks 
upon as a personal slight. 

* * 

The Times is still moving, Arrange- 
ments have now been made to announce 
one’s death in larger type without extra 
charge. This facility is not confined to 
subscribers. “— 

* 

“Tnventions by women, ranging from 
battleship-protectors to parlour games, 
will,” we are credibly informed, “ be on 








MR. PUNCH’S SPECIAL MOTOR-CARS. 


I.—For Musicat-Comevy Lapieés. 





may be gathered from the fact that the 
delegates of the Senate and House of 
Representatives have agreed to raise 
the salary attached to his office from 
£10,000 to £15,000. 

* * 


London’s newest Store is equipped 
with a complete first-aid ward in case of 
accident, with trained nurses in attend- 
ance. It is believed that lack of such a 
convenience has hitherto prevented many 
nervous ladies from attending Clearance 
Sales. *x * 

* 

From New York we learn that Ame- 
rica now possesses the richest boy in the 
world in the shape of Master Joun Nicno- 
Las Brown, who is worth £5,000,000. 
The local motorists are said to be greatly 
alarmed lest they should run over him 

-- and be mulcted inappro- 
| priate damages. 
* * 
* 


With reference to the 
complaints of judges 
jand magistrates as to 
the increase of perjury, 
a correspondent writes 
|to ask whether it may 
|not be possible that the 
ifalse teeth through 
| which so many witnesses 
ispeak exercise an ad- 
| verse influence on their 
| evidence. 





| 

| “Tt is estimated that by 
| letting 26,968 small panes 
| of glass on 754 cars at the 
jrate of £1 per pane per 


/annum the sum of £26,968 
| would be realised. By let- 
| ting 12,000 wooden veneered 
| quarter circles which con- 
nect the sides and roofs of 
600 cars at the same rate 





ever, only fair to Mr. 


£12,000 additional could be 


Lroyp-Grorce to state that when he was| view at the forthcoming Women’s Ex-| obtained.”—Glasgow Herald. 


considering this new form of taxation 
the case of Sir Roserr Perks temporarily 
escaped him. ** 

* 


Germany's greatest shipping line, the 
Hamburg-Amerika Company, has failed 
to declare a dividend owing to the com- 
petition of the Lusitania and Mauretania. 
It is odd to reflect that, if this had hap- 
pened a short time ago, before the rap- 
prochement between Germany and our- 
selves, the news might not have caused 
us any very marked pain. 

* * 
* 

Ladies as a rule are so anxious to be 
thought younger than they are that we 
were surprised to see that there was 
some litigation the other day between 
two artistes, each of whom claimed to be 
the original creator of the Salome dance. 

* * 





* 
The London County Council is con-| 


hibition.” We are most curious to have 
further details as to the battleship-pro- 
tector. According to one account it is a 
tight-fitting knitted garment which can 
be slipped over the entire length of a 
war-vessel in winter to keep the crew 
warm. * * 

* 

The Paris hatters, we are told, have | 
affirmed their belief that “the silk hat | 
cannot die.” We are relieved to hear | 
this, as during the recent boisterous | 
weather we came across one or two| 
which certainly looked as if they were 
in extremis. *¢ 

* 





Meanwhile Mr. Tart will, we are sure, 
be pleased to hear that larger waists are 
to be the fashion this year. 

* * 
* 

By-the-by, some idea of the “capa-' 

ciousness "’ of America’s new President 


lations and find 


We have checked both of these calcu- 
them correct. The 
754 and 600 bothered us a little until 
we saw that these figures had been put 
in to make the problem look more 
difficult. 





“Tronmoncery. — Wanted at once, Junior 
Assistant. State experience, salary, age (in- 
doors).” —Advt. in Western Mail. 

We believe that in ironmongery circles 
it is not etiquette to keep your hat on 
indoors, however bald you may be. 





The Great Granite Question. 
(From a Moral Standpoint.) 

Granite, like salad, is of little use 
without dressing. Norwegians have 
sometimes been known to let granite 
leave their country undressed, a laxity 
which the stern Aberdonian would never 
allow. 
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OF THE PROPOSED TAX ON BACHELORS. 


[Being a vicarious protest, made on behalf of a certain celibate 
malgré lui who finds hinself in straitened circumstances. | 
LapiEs, at whose repellent feet 
Times without number I have kneeled, 
Laid bare a breast at boiling heat 
And found your own securely steeled, 
Thrown off a pulmonary sigh, 
Picked up my heart in little pieces, 
And, rising, cast a rueful eye 
Upon my trousers’ ruffled creases ;— 


Where lies the fault (go, hang your heads !) 
That one who wooed till he was sore, 
Wearing his knee-caps down to threads, 
Should still remain a bachelor ; 
While others, whom the nuptial knot 
Should rather stimulate to charity, 
Propose to tax his lonely lot, 
To penalise his singularity ? 


Ladies, if ever such a fee 
Adds to my hump the final straw, 
If a connubial Ministry 
(HALDANE objecting) makes it law ; 
I shall protest against the same, 
Urging that each rejected lover 
From those who snuffed his proffered flame 
Should be entitled to recover. 


You, Helen, promised me a heart 
Just like a sister’s, soft as wax ; 
Well, you shall do a sister’s part 
And help your brother pay his tax. 
You too, Elise, shall take your share ; 
With purer pleasure I award it, 
Since you espoused a millionaire 
And so can easily afford it. 


For you, Belinda, I am lot! 
To have to send you in my bill; 
I'd overlook my blighted troth, 
For you are left a spinster still ; 

But it was greed: you thought to find 
Someone more solid, sound, and pursy, 
And, though you missed him, I’ve a mind 

To let my marrow know no mercy. 


You others—Ethel, Judy, Jean— 
I’ll see you have your small account ; 
The list is long, and that should mean 
A relatively slight amount ; 
Soon as the grasping Budgeteer 
Settles the size of this extortion, 
1’ll work it out and let you hear 
(Discount for cash) your just proportion. 


But as for you, perfidious Jane— 
My earliest case and far the worst, 
Since I should scarce have tried again 
If you had not refused me first— 
The wound is nicely healed to-day 
(By now my heart ’s as tough as leather), 
But you will clearly have to pay 
As much as all the rest together. 


0.8. 








Disctatmer.—Mr. Hatpaxe has made us familiar with the 
idea of The Nation in Arms. We understand that the 
insinuation is stoutly denied by Mr. H. W. Massinanam on 
behalf of himself and his staff. 





CROSS-EXAMINATIONS FOR THE HOME; 
Or, Lirrte Arruur’s Roan To KNowLence. 
(Little Arthur, aged 12 ; Papa, aged 48.) 

Little Arthur. Papa, do you want me very much to learn 
German ? 

Papa. Certainly, my boy. A knowledge of foreign lang- 
uages is—ah—um—essential to a business man in these days, 
and German is particularly important. 

L. A. But, Papa, you don’t like Germans, do you ? 

Papa. Well, ah. I don’t know many Germans myself. I 
daresay they ’re all very well in their way, you know. 

L. A. But, Papa, you said yesterday that you never knew 
where you were with these confounded Germans; and you 
said if they went on building ships they’d be a terrible 
danger to us, and you didn’t know what was coming over 
the Government letting them go on like that. And then you 
said you hated the very name of Germans, and if there was 
to be a war it had better come quick. You said all that to 
Mamma, didn’t you? 

Papa. Oh, you heard that, did you? I didn’t know you 
were in the room. 

L. A. Yes, but you said it, didn’t you, Papa? 

Papa. Well, well, what if I did ? 

L. A. Oh, nothing, Papa; only if you hate Germans so I 
don’t see why you want me to learn German. If they’re all 
such wicked people, it can’t be a nice language to learn. 

Papa. Well, you’ve got to learn it anyhow. 

L. A. Yes, Papa, Iknow. But you said you wanted me to 
be a thorough Englishman, didn’t you, Papa? 

Papa. Of course I do—and you'll be one, I hope. I don’t 
want any foreign tricks in my family. John Bull’s good 
enough for me. 

L. A. Yes, Papa, I want to be like that, too. But if I learn 
German I’m afraid I shall have to learn some foreign tricks, 
shan’t I? Of course I’m only a little boy, I know, and 
perhaps I don’t understand these things. 

Papa. Now look here, Arthur, the fact is you talk too 
much. I don’t know where you get that from, but it’s a bad 
habit. You must learn to follow the advice of your elders 
without questioning it. 

L. A. Yes, but, Papa, if I learn German I shall be able to 
talk in German as well as in English; and then there’s 
French too. That ‘ll make three languages. 

Papa. You ’ve got to learn German, I tell you, whether you 
like it or not. It’s a very fine language, one of the finest in 
the world after English, and very useful too. 

[A Pause. } 
Papa, can you talk German ? 
Not fluently, my boy ; but Ican rub along, you know. 
Mr. Schmitz is a German, Papa, isn’t he ? 
Of course he is—a regular old Sauerkraut. 

L. A. But I heard you tell Mamma you couldn’t under- 
stand a word of his silly lingo. He was talking German, 
wasn’t he ? 

Papa. Yes, he was talking German all right. 

L. A. But if it’s a silly lingo, Papa, why do you want 
me 

Papa. You’ve talked quite enough. 

L. A. Yes, Papa, but I only want to understand. And if 
you hate Mr. Schmitz, why do you 
Papa. Who said I hated him ? 

L. A. You said you hated the very name of Germans, Papa, 
and Mr. Schmitz is a German, so I thought—— 

Papa. Oh, did you? Well, you’ve thought enough for 
one day. Go and take the dogs out. I’m busy. 


| oF 
Papa. 
L. A. 
Papa. 











“There is no reason that I can see why the nightingale should not 
sing in every part of Britain.”—The Countryside. 
Are the nightingales aware of this ? 
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THE BREAKFAST HOUR : A FORECAST. 


Earty Worm. “CONFOUND THIS DAYLIGHT SAVING BILL! HERE’S THE EARLY BIRD AN 
HOUR EARLIER THAN USUAL. I SHALL HAVE TO HURRY UP, OR I SHAN’T GET CAUGHT!” 
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“MUMMY, ARE THERE RBALLY Mermatps ?"—‘ Yes, pean. Tey are THE Sea-Fatniss.” (Pause.) 
“ MuMMY, YOU DO WANT ME TO GO TO SEA, bon’? you ?"’—-‘‘ Yes, DARLING; I want you To GO INTO THE Navy.” 
“Wet, THEN, I Tank I'LL BE A DIVER.” 












and alarm. ILlence they proceeded at top speed to the Forum, 
SLEUTH. being watched with great interest by a numerous and dis- 

Two very interesting and suggestive experiments have|tinguished company of German and American visitors who 
recently been carried out by Major Ricuarnsoy’s bloodhounds, |had gathered at this celebrated spot. The story goes that 
and convincing proof of the value of thes animals as aids to| the body of Cxsar was burnt here, and both the intelligent 
the police force has once more been given. A fortnight ago|animals evidently bad this circumstance in mind, for they 
the two hounds, Don and Pluto, were taken by the Major to! refused, in spite of Major Ricnarpsoy’s entreaties, to proceed 
the New Forest, the greater part of the journey being accom-|any further. In conversation with our representative Major 
plished by rail to Brockenhurst. Thence they were conducted | Ricnarpson afterwards declared his firm belief that the 
to the spot where, according to tradition, Wmuram Rvurvs} murder took place in the manner described in the histories. 
was slain by an arrow discharged by one of his hunting| He thinks that Casca and Brutus were certainly implicated 
men. The hounds were at once laid on the trail, and imme-|in it, though he is not prepared to say who struck the first 
diately betrayed evidence of great excitement. With their) blow. Of course he regrets that he was unable to arrive on 
owner in attendance they ran at a great pace through the|the scene at a moment more nearly approximating to the 
Forest, stopping every now and then to bay at one of the! date of the assassination, but the results actually attained 
trees. After a most interesting chase of an hour they/|leave him more satisfied than ever as to the necessity of 
returned to the place where they had started, and, owing to| employing bloodhounds in every case of crime. 
the gathering darkness, Major Ricuarpson was compelled to 
e:ll them off just as matters appeared to be assuming a 
critical phase. Major Ricnarpson is well satisfied with the A SONNET OF SPRING MICROBES. 
experiment, though he naturally regrets that he was not 
called in earlier. He believes that there can be no doubt as 
to the guilt of Watrer Tirnet. An important historical 
question has thus been definitely set at rest. 

On hearing of this performance the Italian Government 
asked Major Ricnarpson to bring his hounds to Rome, and 
the gallant Major promptly assented. The object of the 
visit was to investigate the circumstances attending the 
assassination of Jutius Crsar some years ago. Don and 








Waar art thou, Spring, that poets oft have sung 
Thy praises, and the beauties thou dost wear, 
In sonnet, madrigal, and lyric fair? 
Not so do I, but rather tends my tongue 
‘To speak of those small microbes, freshly sprung 
From winter sleep, that fill the waking air, 
And mumps and measles through the country bear, 
Thy sign to mortals that the year is young. 


Pluto, having had an excellent meal of polenta overnight, The jaded city man, with heartfelt sigh, 

were led in procession to the statue of Pompey, which Returning in the evening from his work 

Crsar, it may be remembered, bathed with his blood when With that affliction Kiptinc calls the hump, 

he expired as a result of twenty-three dagger wounds. Here Although he longs a bunch of flowers to buy, 

both the hounds were manifestly uneasy, Pluto, in particular, Must now refrain—who knows but there may lurk 





circling round and round the statue with every sign of anger In each frail bloom a measle or a mump? 
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THE DAILY PROGRAMME 
Or an Averscety Busy May. 
Showing how to get through life with the mini- 
mum of discomfort and waste of time, and 
with the greatest satisfaction to himself 

and others (particularly others). 

[In humble imitation of the new Carmelite 
advertising. } 

I rise at 10 a.m. 

My cold bath is ready when I am 
ready for it. I suppose I really am 
ready for it now, though I don’t want it 
a bit. Still there is nothing like a cold 
bath to start the day with. Each morn- 
ing I purchase some of the Metropolitan 
Water Board’s magnificent water, and 
there is no trouble at all about getting 
it cold. It is always beautifully cold. 
Don’t forget; the Metropolitan Water 
Board. Sample pint on receipt of a 
stamped addressed envelope. 





I return to bed at 10.1 a.m. 
Generally speaking, when I am up I 
stay up, but I find I have forgotten to 
call attention to my astounding brass 
bedstead, such an improvement on the 
old one. I got it at the South-Western 
Furnishing Company’s palatial show 
rooms. As I spend nearly half my life 
in bed I always feel that a bedstead is 
a really important matter. How many 
of us—— {Meu.—I must stop this 
habit of moralising. ] 


I cut myself shaving at 10.30 a.m. 

Time was when the ten minutes spent 
in shaving was one of the trials of the 
day. Now, thanks to Blenkiusop’s In- 
credible Safety Razor, I have half an 
hour’s unalloyed pleasure. You simply 
cannot cut yourself with this razor; but 
should you do so a Jones’ Plaster will 
stop the bleeding at once. (‘Two ads. in 
there. Heavy work.) 


I breakfast at 11 a.m. 
Allthe time we have been chattering 
about bedsteads and such, my break fast 
has been keeping cool in front of the 
fire. ‘Those little black things you see 
on the top of the poached egg are bits of 
coal which have shot out. I use only 
the very best coal, and the consequence 
is that I don’t mind the extra taste a bit. 
Try Old, King and Co., and you will see 
for yourself. 


I smoke a pipe at 11.30 a.m. 

I wanted to give you a picture of ime 
in my dressing-gown smoking a pipe 
at 11.30 a.w.—in fact I really wanted a 
whole lot of pictures done, but somehow 
the artist and I couldn’t come to terms. 
I offered him all the loot from any one 
firm, but he insisted on half of every- 
thing, which was absurd. Well, what 
I wanted to say now was that [| always 


light my pipe with one of Spiffkin’s! 


remarkable circulars. He sends me one 


a day, and they make excellent spills. I 
forget what it is he advertises. 
I look for my collar stud at 11.45 a.m. 
It is only necessary to say that, if I 
find the darned thing this morning, the 
fool who sold it to me and swore that it 
never got lost was William Winks of 
193, High Street, Mayfair. 
I arrive outside at 12.30 p.m. 
Yes, I am always out by 12.30 p.w. 
It is a very jolly day outside, much 
jollier than I thought. ‘To think that 
Messrs. Fahrenheit and Réaumur give us 
this wonderful weather! (Sample thaw 
on receipt of a posteard.) 





I buy an engagement ring at 1 p.m. 

This is not really a part of my “daily” 
programme, but The Oyster Pearl Com- 
pany simply insists on my saying some- 
thing about its magnificent half-hoops. 
Where should we be without The Oyster 
Pearl Company’s matchless half-hoops ? 
I cannot tell. I know that i do not feel 
that my day has been con +te unless I 
have purchased one of .ts amazing 
half-hoops. This enterprising company 
will send you one of its stupendous 
half hoops on receipt of thirty shillings. 


I luach at 1.45 p.m. 
Yes, I have a heavy lunch at the club, 
and my doctor’s address is 399, Harley 
Street, W. 


I have a short nightmare at 3 p.m. 

I always go to sleep after lunch and 
dream that 1 am being pursued by a 
wild horse—not at all the sort of de- 
lightful horse you can hire so cheaply 
from Watson’s Livery and Bait Stables, 
Park Lane, W. 

I start work at 3.30 p.m. 

Humorous articles a speciality. Light 
verse at 6d. a foot or 10s. the piece. 
Heavy verse by arrangement. I can do 
you a good line in leaders or articles on 
Old London. Come to me for style; no 
split infinitives. Do you want a column 
on the coming cricket season? I only 
charge two guineas, including one refer- 
ence to Gaukrodger. With no reference 
to Gaukrodger, three guineas. 

(Might as well advertise myself for 
once.) 


I go to the Bank at 3.45 p.m. 
The London and North Western looks 
after my over-draft. No matter how 
badly a cheque is written they will give 
you real gold in exchange. What a 
boon it is to have places like the London 
and North Western Bank to go to. 














Tue Hours From 
4—9.30 
ARE 
To Ler. 





Apply to my agent; I am prepared to 
do anything. 


I put on my spurs at 9.30 p.m. 

Yes, I get my magnificent spurs from 
The London Spur Company. They are 
beautifully rowelled and have ball 
bearings throughout. I always put 
them on before I play the pianola. 


I play the pianola at 10 p.m. 
When I write to the man underneatli 
to inform him that, on the contrary, he 
has no ear for music, I use Messrs. 


'Slaker’s special scented hand-woven 


note-paper. They have an astounding 
assortment, which is well worth a visit. 





I go to bed at 1 a.m. 
After rather a good day’s business on 
the whole. 





CLOTHES AND THE CLEEK. 


[A man’s golfing garb . . . . affords no clue 
to his golfing ability." —Golf Illustrated.] 


In weeds of unassuming brown 
Thewoodland nightingaleis dressed, 

But can the peacock take her down, 
Or pipe so long without a rest ? 

Ah no! it is the works inside, 

And not the hide, 
That form the heaven-born artist’s only 
test. 


And so when you observe me stand 
Some morn upon the dewy tee, 
And pile the votive mound of sand, 

These trousers bulging at the knee, 
This coat indubitably torn, 
Forbear to scorn, 
But muse upon the inward soul of me. 


Haply beneath this seamy stuf 
(So old, so pitifully frayed) 
May hide a Taytor m the rough, 
A soon-to-be-discovered Brain ; 
While yonder peerless suit that zones 
The sides of Jones 
May mask the tyro witless of his trade. 


His is the coat with patent sleeves, 
The fancy vest by buttons starred, 
The softly tinted woollen greaves, -— 
But who shall say his final card, 
For all that Bond Street gear complete, 
Will look so neat 
As this stout fellow’s (meaning me, the 
bard) ? 


Thus would I have you muse and say, 
‘* How truly modest are the strong !” 
And so depart ; for should you stay 
To watch me welt the sphere along 
(Full sure that one aceoutred thus 
Was seratch or plus), 
You might be pained to find that you 
were wrong. 





“WALKER TO RUN IN ENGLAND.” 





Headline of telegram from Johannesburg in 
The Daily Telegraph. 


| Anything for a change. 
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Perfect Stranger. 





PRESENCE OF MIND. 


“On! rf YoU PLEASE, COULD YOU TELL ME THE RIGHT TINE?” 








THE INVADERS. 


the familiar spectacle of British excur- | 
|sionists sniffing about Berlin. It did 


fall anywhere! 
was too much; 


“Tt may 
selves.” It 


Save your- 
the awed 


[This terrible story is written by a patriotic | not seem str: wwge to them that the Tariff troops fled for the sbelter of cellars. 


Mr. 


3riton who resents perpetual invasions. 


Le Quevx, with admirable imparti: ality, has led | Union should each send over five thous- ‘tog ether 


both a German and a Russo-French army a 
the heart of his Jand. Mr. We ts, after firs 
horrifying him with Martians, has te enh oe 
him with aet roplanists. 
the Yellow Terror to his vy And now 
two popular weeklies are simultaneously letting 
loose some more German armies on his devoted 
country. The time has come for Retaliation— 
even Mr. Cuurcnitt admits that. But let us 
get to the story.] 


very co ast. 


Cuarrer I. Bern. 

On a bright summer day in 1912, 
Berlin was the picture of prosperity and 
security. Happy, unsuspecting Teutons 
drank lager in their beer-gardens to the 
accompaniment of music from admirable 
military bands. Little did they think 
that far across the North Sea a treacher- 
ous War Office had been planning and 
scheming for years, that the prepara- 
tions for invasion were complete to the 
last button, and that at any moment a 
mighty power miglit swoop down on a 
trusting land. 

The natives smiled as they 





| 


| overhead. 
watched | aeroplane,” 


Reform League and the Free Trade, 


and delegates to settle the fiscal problem | 
by personal investigation—the ‘Tariff | 


Mr. Smet has brought | Reformers led by Mr. ‘Leo Maxsr, and the | 


Free T'raders by Mr. Bytes. Even the Ger- 
man policemen were compelled to smile 
when they noticed that each excursionist 
carried a large red-bound guide-book. 
As the clocks of the city struck 
twelve a series of deafening explosions | 
took place. The excursionists had all 
discharged their guide-book bombs, 
and the railways, telegraphs, barracks, | 
gas works, and electric power stations | 
of Berlin were blown to smithereens. 
Mr. Leo Maxse, rescuing the Mayor from | 
the ruins of the Town Hall, sternly de- 
manded the surrender of the city. 
Hurriedly a few scattered troops had | 





gathered in Unter den Linden. There 
were only fifteen thousand men, but, 
enough to make a gallant effort. Sud-! 


denly a dark object “appeared i in the sky | 
“Ty the British army} 
cried a keen-eyed sergeant. 


is 


jeven listened with an 


Berlin and the British aeroplane fell 


Cuarrer IT. 
Nothing was known in Potsdam of 
the strange happenings in Berlin, when 
a motor-car drew up outside the Imperial 
Palace. Nor did the guard recognise 


PorsDAM. 


‘in the goggled motorists those intrepid 
'dare-devils 


Messrs. Lro Maxse and 
Wittiam Le Quevx. The first had 
called by appointment to see Prince 
Bitow. With the utmost confidence 
the Prince received him. He even 
courteously submitted when Mr. Maxse 
proposed to read him extracts from the 


Tariff Commission’s report. Soon the 
Prince began to nod. Wake, Prince, 
wake, before it is too late! But the 


Prince falls into a deep slumber. 

In the meantime Mr. Witt Le 
Queux, with the confidence of one born 
and bred in the purple, had penetrated 
to the innermost recesses of the Palace. 
The Katser received him graciously, and 
air of politely 
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affected interest when Mr. Le Quevx | 
related anecdotes of compliments he had 
received from other crowned heads. 
Again the fatal slumber! Then the) 
wily Le Quevx steals to the Imperial 
telephone and demands to be put 
through to Kiel. 

He receives the reply, “ Who is there ?”’ 

“William,” is his truthful answer; 
“put me on to the Admiral commanding 
the fleet.” {This would look better in 
German, but English is the recognised 
language of all paper invasions. | 

While the Admiral is trembling at 
the other end of the telephone he re- 
ceives the fateful order, ‘‘ Blow up the 
Kiel Canal and take out the fleet at 
once for realistic collision practice. I 
propore to test the resources of my 
repairing yaris.”’ 

Three hours later there is no Kiel 
Canal and the German battle-fleet is a 
confused mass of shattered hulks. 

English cunning had triumphed. 


If. 

|The other chapters were quiie easy, 
but this one is so difficult that ws must 
hold it over till next week or even later. | 


CHAPTER 








MUSIC HATH CHARMS. 


Tue piecemeal transformation of the 
legitimate drama into musical comedy, 
so well inaugurated by the suecess of 
Butterflies and The Dashing Little Duke, 
still continues. It is reported that The 
Dictator is to be the next subject of ex- 
periment. As the idea bound to 
spread, we have pleasure in anticipating 
below some theatrical paragraphs of the 
immediate future :— 

Mr. Berroouw Tree announces that 
the birthday-week of Pau. Rupes will 
be celebrated at His Majesty’s Theatre 
in an especially graceful and appropriate 
fashion. ‘This will take the form of a 
programme comprising revivals of cer- 
tain past productions at this house, all 
of which have since been metrically 
adapted by the famous author-composer. 
Amongst various attractive items for the 
week we might mention Little Miss 
Marguerite, Purple Emperors (originally 
called Herod) and The Guisebury Girl 
(the last with additional lyrics by Mr. 
G. R. Sts). The oceasion will be 
awaited with considerable interest. 

Meanwhile the instantaneous triumph 
of Ophelia at the Lyceum proves how 
well advised were Messrs. Situ and 
Carpenter in thus bringing their latest 
revival into line with popular taste. {[n 
the title réle Miss Evtauive Terriss sings 
and dances as daintily as ever, perhaps 
her most taking number being the tune- 
ful Bogie, Bogie, Boo! arranged as a duet 
with the Ghost. The accompanying snow- 
effects are especially striking. Mr. Rurt- 


is 





LAND Barrincton, as a melodious Hamlet, 


scores heavily by his humorous delivery | 
of Since Poor Old Father Died > and the! 
Play scene, with its delicious burlesque | 
of the methods of Mr. Pétissier, is 
another factor in a success which opens 
up golden vistas for managements with a 
Shakspearean repertoire. 





VICEREGAL CAPERS. 
A Pinric Trrumpn. 

Some details of the St. Patrick’s Eve 
Pageant of Industries and Faney Dress 
Ball to be held at the Castle in Dublin 
to-night were given in T’he Observer of 
March 7. From these we gather that, 
while guests in ordinary evening dress 


may watch the pageant, only those who 
don a costume illustrative of Irish 


industries will be permitted to take part 
in the ball. Also that the list of Irish 
industries prepared hy Lady AberDEEN 
as a guide to the wearers of fancy dress 
includes the following :— 
Poultry Farming. 

Agricultaral Imple- 

ments. 


Matches. 


Minerals and Marbles. 
Shipbuilding. 
Fisheries. 
Tobaceo-growing 

ba} > 


Mosaic. Mneral Water and 
Rope-making. Cyder. 

Candles. Bacon-curing. 

Soap and Perfume Peat. 

Brushes and Baskets. Horse-rearing, Hunt- 
Early Flowers and ing, &e. 


Vegetables. 

Curiosity is stimulated by the state- 
ment that a Minerals Quadrille has 
been arranged, in which General and 
Mrs. Buxsury will represent coal, and 
Lord and Lady Happo salt. Mr. Punch 
is fortunately able to supplement the-e 
meagre details with further information 
of the chorographic dispositions of Lord 
and Lady AnerpeeN, whose incorrigible 
humour has been greatly enhanced by 
their sojourn amongst the vivacious and 
quick-witted Irish. 

Immense and ebullient enthusiasm 
prevails amongst those who are respon- 
sible for tlie Mineral Waters 'Two-step. 
An attempt was made to secure the 
co-operation of the Bishop of Sopor axp 
May, but that failed. Fortunately Lord 
Pirnie, K.P., has come to the rescue with 
characteristic zeal, and has heroically 
agreed on this occasion only to alter 
his name to Lord Perrier. Mr. Cuerry, 
the Attorney-General, will represent 
a non-alcoholic Cherry Whisky, while 
Mr. Heaty will figure as Dry Ginger 
Ale and Mr. Kerrie as Potash. 

The Fish Lancers will be full of 
quaint and adorable conceits. Lord 
Hapno will represent a Finnan Haddie. 
General Bensury, as he wittily puts it, 
expects to take the cake as a Red 
Herring. Lord Trimiestowy will appear 
as a Sun-fish. Other notables who will 





take part in these scaly revels are Sir 


we, the Sisters Fiywey, Messrs. SaLwon 
AND GuiuckstTerN, and Miss Daisy Buex- 
rrour. As the leading “ fish-lancer”’ 
Lord Pirrte will carry a harpoon, in the 
use of which he has been carefully 
coached by Mr. Frank 'T. BuLien. 

The Mosaic Polka will he another 
striking feature of to-night’s Faney Ball. 
The immigration of Polish Jews into 
Ireland will enable the national dance } 
of Poland to be executed entirely by 
experts, and to lend local colour to the 
performance the band for this item will 
consist solely of jew’s harps in place of } 
those of Tara. 

Special pains are being lavished on 
the Bacon-curing Barn Dance. Lord 
Pirrte has designed a love'y garbage 
for himself in the réle of ‘‘ Gammon and 
Spinach.” Canon Berecmuna and Mr. 
Sipney Lee will wear two daring costumes 
as “ Rasher and Rasher” ; and General 
Buxsury, in view of his commanding 
stature, will represent “ Brawn.” 

No set dances have been arranged by 
those representing agricultural imple- 
ments, but we understand that Mr. 
Devin, M.P., will figure as a working 
threshing-machine, Mr. Crean, M.P., 
being the wheat. 

Perhaps the most sensaticnal item in 
this wonderful programme is the Dairy- 
ing Dance for Irish cowboys specially 
trained by Mr. Gixyets, M.P. Here 
again Lord Pirnie, K.P., may be ex- 
pected to take a prominent fart, and, 
indeed, has promised to perform what 
he wittily calls a Pirrie-ouette. 

Lastly, a Musical Ride for Rearing 
Horses is being organised by that 
staunch patriot, Alderman Suanks, whose 
famous mare is expected to perform 
prodigies of equine valour. 





‘¢ Births. 

Mackinvy.—At Orchard Way, Haywards 
Heath, on 8th March, the wife of Archibald 
Mackirdy (née Olive Christian Malvery, author 
of ‘ The Soul Market,’ etc.), a son.” 

Glasgow Herald. 
“A Son” promises to be a work of per- 
manent interest. It is frankly realistic, 
and we feel certain that anyone who 
takes it in hand will be compelled to sit 
up to all hours of the morning with it. 
The flannel binding is a novelty. 





“Even Lord Byron, who was supposed to be 
a callous sort of person in so far as caring for 
the world’s verdict was concerned, is said to 
have been completely wretched at the first 
production of his play, Dearer than Life.” 
So says Jouwx Kenprick Bayes in 
Suceess, and if he cares for our verdict 
we may mention that the confusing of 
Grorce Gorvon Byron with H. J. Byron 
prevents his article from doing perfect 
justice to the title of the paper in which 


Frepverick Pottock, Mr. Ricaarn Wurre-! it figures. 
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Grannie (anxious to be allowed to read in peace). “ AND WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO NOW, MY DEAR?” 
Elizabeth. “‘ Wei., Grannie, I’ve THOUGHT IT OVER, AND I'VE DECIDED TO DEVOTE MYSELF TO YOU TILL BEDTIME.” 











PROBLEMS OF A GREAT MIND. 

Must emphasise in every possible way 
determination to be on my own. Tired 
to death of this Roosevelt-puppet myth. 
But what can I do? 

Entertaining Teppy’s old foes, the 
Stellamy Borers, a very bold move, and 
it seems to have come off. I inust follow 
up that line. There’s Harriman, for 
example ; I might ask him to an alligator 
lunch, and I daresay Pouirzer wouldn’t 
refuse a possum tea. And then there’s 
Foraker, we might give him a chie little 
rattlesnake supper and have it well 
paragraphed. But there’s an end even 
to Teppy’s foes, and I must say I’m not 
too fond of them myself. I would rather 
find a way that meant less personal 
inconvenience and distaste. 

Met Depew to-day, and mentioned the 
problem to him. His advice to have the 
White House painted black. That will 
show independence if you like, he says. 
I wonder if it isn’t rather drastic, and 
perhaps a little too suggestive of affection 
for negroes, which, when one remem- 





bers Teppy’s passion for Booker Wasu- 
INGTON, seems a mistake likely to defeat 
the very end I am making for. 

Might, however, paint it red! 
think this over. 

Or black and white, like achess-board 
or a fox terrier ? 

Have drawn up an interview on the 
subject of big-game hunting which I 
think of getting printed on the day 
that Teppy sails. Deprecate the wanton 
slaughter, in the name of sport and 
science, of these beautiful and searce 
creatures, and so on. ‘There could be 
no misunderstanding that; independ- 
ence is crystallised in such a manifesto. 

Could I protest against large families, 
I wonder? I fear not. That would bea 
little too thin. 

Philander Knox, a very cute fellow, 
suggests consulting Dootry. I think I 
will. 

Looky very sympathetic and en- 
couraging. ‘How to show your inde- 
pendence of Teppy Rosenrecr?” he said. 
“Why, it’s as aisy as laughing. Be 


Will 





yourself.” I believe he’s right. 





From The Evening News Enquiry 
Column : 
_ “How can I rub a tin of tomatoes through a 
sieve?” 

Answer.—The quickest way is to cut 
a hole in the sieve and drop the tin 
through. Rubbing will be found tedious 
work, 





Judicial Humour. 


“Mr. Wynne, for the prosecution, said that 
we were all under the reign of law, and ought 
not, if we could help it, to resort to se!f-help. 

“Mr. Justice Darling—Why someone wrote 
a book about it. (Laughter).” 


In this instance “(Smiles)” would have 
met the case. 





An Indian firm with a branch in 
Sydney (N.S.W.) advertises in the Sydney 
Daily Telegraph : 

“Jap Silk. All French, 


manufacture.” 


and our own 


We always suspected the silkworm of 
being something of a cosmopolitan. 
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Rescuer (to Major Dash-Blank:, who is giving advice in his most forcible manner). “IF YOU'D KINDLY GO A LITTLE FARTHER UP AND DAM 
THE STREAM, YOU MIGHT BX OF SOME ASSISTANCE, Sir!” 








MNEMONIC AIDS. 


of it from another pack, and keep it in instead of your cigarette-case, and above 
evidence. The latter method, however, |all don't leave it in your visitor’s hand 


(Loss of memory is once more becoming @/is open to misinterpretation, especially | when she bids you good-bye. 


-ommon complaint. ] 

A creat thing in the art of remember- 
ing is association of ideas. You are in- 
troduced to a Mr. Smith, and so that 
you may not forget his name you think 
of the poem coueerning the man who 
toiled and rejoiced. This, of course, 
may prompt you 
Smith as Mr. Chestnut, or Mr. Sparks, 
or even as Mr. Longfellow; but all roads 
to success are paved with danger. 

This, however, only illustrates part of 
the method, and we commend the fol- 
lowing mnemonic aids to the reader’s 
attention. We do not claim for our 
system that it represents anythiug like 
a full course of mind development; we 


simply wish to let the public have the} 


benefit of a few practical hints, for which 
we ask nothing in the way of fee or 
subscription. 

No. 1. You are a Bridge enthusiast 
and wish to remember to return your 
partner’s lead. Write the name of the 
required suit on your cuff, or get a card 


later to address Mr. | 


if the card borrowed be an ace or a} No. 4. You are in the habit of leaving 
trump, and you absent-mindedly take a] one or more of your bath-taps running. 
trick with it. A safer plin is to have}'Tic a knot in the centre of your towel. 
one of those faney handkerchiels bearing} No. 5. You wish, perhaps, to remem- 
designs of the four suits, and to put) ber to return a borrowed book or um- 
it down your sleeve, leaving the right, brella. . . . . But this is a contingency 
picture exposed. not likely to arise, and in dealing with 
No. 2. You are the husband of a lady | it we should only be wasting our space 
'who, under excitement, Lecomes rhe-j|and the reader's time. 
|torical. She has given you a letter to 
|post. You might paint your face a post-| E vai , 
office red so that every glance in the|__ Announcing “The Discovery of a 
mirror reminds you of your commission. New _Elephant,” The Hull Eastern 
A still better plan, since you are likely Morning News says :— 


- : : | ‘ ma 
to notice them more often, is to incarna-| “It has been appropriately named Nippo- 
dine your fingers, or wear red knitted | rium... . be — will be ne 1 its 
J an , » etal as been ascerts ye pro- 
gloves or mittens. it mic weight has been ascertained to be J] 


. + | bably 100.” 
No. 3. A lady visitor at your house |"? 





has had the unhappiness to marry a Mr. | We. however, shall call it “Little 
Sudds. You naturally wish to avoid | Willie. i Oe 

any mention of soap or washing in her| : ” 
presence, and a good mnemonic aid to| “New —— Camera. Cost 15s., take 20s. 


: , i = ay wren - 
this end is to put a cake of soap in your | ~2”¢ Amatew Photographer. 


pocket. Be careful, of course, not to,Can we not induce him to accept a 
bring it out with your handkerchief, or! guinea ? 
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PROTECTION. 


[“ However imperfect they (the Territorials) may be as soldiers, however incapable they may be, with their present degree of training, 
for meeting on an equality foreign troops, I still think that the organisation which the right hon. gentleman has given them in some future 
time may prove absolutely invaluable for the safety of the country.”—Mr. Balfour on the Army Estimates.] 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


ExTracTED FROM TUE Diary OF Topsy, M.P. 


all, 
human. Verney asked Unper-Secrerary | 
ror COLONIES 
profit of gold-mining companies in the 
Transvaal during the last ten 

digious sheet of foolscap in hand. Cit- 
ing the year 1903-4, 
quiet voice named the result. 


House listened languidly. 
year showed increase, 


to move uneasily in their seats. Strange 
lights gleamed in eyes which, as far 
as earlier observation went, had no 


speculation in them. Here and there 
on back benches were heard sounds as 
of one licking his lips in keen antici- 
pation of sharing a sumptuous meal. 
Seetey, insensibly sharing growing ex- 
citement, raised his voice in continuation 
of the dazzling record. 

“Nineteen hundred 
£4,622,0C0.” 

On the benches where Labour Mem- 
bers gather,emotion grew uncontrollable. 
Had Jonny Burns happened to be sitting 
in their midst, they would have shaken 
hands with him, so far were they 
beside themselves at this display of 
wealth hitherto untold. SeeLey went on 


and five -six, 


in her brazen tower was no- 
thing compared with Unper- t 
SECRETARY FOR THE COLONIES. 

“1906-7,” he trampeted, 
“ £5,115,000.” 

This too much. “1907-8,” 
said Seetey with a shout. 
Members could stand no more. 
“Agreed! Agreed!” they 
cried. And Unprer-Secretary 
sank back exhausted in his 
seat, leaving untold the out- 
put of the last year. 

After this the great granite 
question turned up again, 
ApwiraL McKenna confined to 
his bunk. Reported to have 
caught a chill. Gentlemen 
opposite know that a chunk of 
Norwegian granite, after the 
manner of a similar sample 
of old red sandstone, has 
caught him in a tender part, 
and, as in the case of the 
recipient of the red sandstone 
aforesaid, deprived subse- 
quent proceedings of all inte- 
rest. In his absence the i 
schoolmaster is abroad. Mac- 
NAMARA takes the floor, with 
a long lead pencil held in 





House of Commons, Monday, March 8. | 
—There happened to-night one of those | 
little incidents which show that, after | 
the House of Commons is almost | 


whether he could state the | 


years. | 
Seetey advanced to Table with pro-| 


he in studiously | 
It was) 
a trifle under three and a half millions. | 
As year by | 
Members began | 





piling it up. Jupiter calling upon Danae | 


Tue Sworn For or Tue Jam Satisn CHarrersees 
(Mr. J. D. Rees. 





PicurE STILL Growing, 
“Nineteen hundred and five-six, £4,622,000.” 
(Colonel Seeley.) 


hand ferule-wise, as if he were back in| 


the old days conducting, instead of sub- | 
mitting to, the Catec hism. 
Singular coalition formed. Irish Mem- 


bers, 


rates want to know why Admiralty have | 


consented to employment of Norwegian 
granite in construction of works at 
Rosyth? Denounce procedure as un- 
patriotic in principle, in detail harmful | 
to the Unemployed. None but the 








Scotch Members and the Confede- | 


(British Branci). 


A most useful person when anti-Imperialists are 
about.) 


| present Government would be guilty of 
‘such mean unpatriotic penny-wise per- 
| versity. 

| ‘Turns out that Admiralty have strictly 
followed precedent established in 1596, 
‘when Unionist Minister was at the 
helm. Over three million sterling being 
‘expended on extension of dockyard at 
| Devonport, Admiralty of the day ap- 
‘proved action of contractors in using 
Norwegian granite and did not insist 


‘upon clause securing fair wage for 
foreign workmen. 
This a little awkward. Confederates 


changed the subject ; but are they down- 
|hearted? No. Have another card, so 
ito speak, up their sleeve. Herbert 
Grapstone has been buying abroad 
‘material for making mail-bags. (What 
Home Office want with mail-bags not 
clear. That a detail.) Won't do to have 
him showing that his predecessor in 
similar manner also bought in cheapest 
market. Willlook matter up. If the land 
is clear, will shake out the mail-bags and 
| give granite the go-by. 
Business done. —In Committee of 
| Supply on Army Estimates. 

| Tucsday.— Hasn’t Mr. Saris Ci HAT- 
TERJEE been talking more than enough?’ 

| "Twas the voice of Rees of India. I 
knew he’d complain. In truth, he well 
might. India looms large in both Houses 
to-night. In the Lords the Srcrerary 
or Srate pilots through another stage a 
t| Bill recognised as containing the most 
important proposals popularising British 
government in India introduced since 
Dizzy made his Royal Mistress Empress 
over teeming multitudes. In 
the Commons the usual snip- 
ing of Unper-Secrerary by 
patriots of a Class known and 
hymned by Canwine : 


No narrow bigot he ; his reasoned 

view 

interest, England, ranks with 

thine, Peru. 

A steady patriot of the world alone, 

The friend of every country but his 
own. 


Thy 


‘Time was when euch epi- 
sodes were impossible. Mr. 
Speaker Gutry, taking the 
view that Stand ng Orders in- 
sist on due notice of enquiry 
addressed to Ministers, sternly 


limited number of Supple- 
mentary Questions. Mr. 
Speaker Lowrner, regarding 
freedom in questioning as 


sort of safety-valve, lavishly 
permits the practice. Per- 
haps a little hard on Ministers, 
who, lacking opportunity for 
acquirement or consideration 
of latest information, may be 
entrapped into indiscretions. 
Deruty-Sreaker in Chair to- 
night properly refrains from 
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(With good wishes for a speedy recorery.) 


[it will be noticed that Cap’n Tommy Bowles, having seen that Mr. McKenna had had some 


Norwegian granite dropped on his toes, has, 


“timber toe” for Mr. McKenna's temporary 


with characteristic kindness, forwarded his 
use. Having taken his “hook” for Central 


Glasgow, he has sent that along too, in case it may be useful.] 


interfering with daily usage. 
ingly for ten minutes by Westmins‘er 
clock, being a full fifth of whole time 
allotted to Questions, statesmen below 
Gangway on both bad gered 
BuctANAN, 

Don’t get much out of that eminent 
Scotsman. No harm done in House of 
Commons where we know our Satish 
Chatterjees. In only less degree is the 


sides 


Accord- | 





performance hurtful throughout the 
country. Quite a different thing in 
India, a section of whose native popula- | 
tion of late did honour to Don’t Kem 
Harvie. These wranglings, reported 
verbatim in morning newspapers, are 
eagerly reproduced in native press. To 
its readers one M.P. is as good as 
another; a great deal better tco, if he 
only asserts or insinuates 





| 
| 


that Govern- | 


certain political agitators. Unper-Srcre- 
Tary having made reply, up sprang half- 
a-dozen Members of British branch of 
Satish Chatterjee family—Mackaryess, 
Cortox, Rurnerrorp, Don’t Kem Harpies, 
and others. 

Meanwhile on topmost Bench below 
Gangway sits up aloft Jack Rees, keeping 
watch over Unper-Secrerary. Plays 
part of what Hatsrury would call “a 
sort of’ Greek Chorus. Now and then, 
amid clamour of the Chatterjees, he gets 
in elaborately framed question, to which 
nobody pays any attention. The Chat- 
terjees cry “Caw! Caw!”; the Unper- 
Secretary endeavours in reply to say as 
nearly nothing as possible ; and at length 
Deruty-Sreaker timidly suggests that 
other questions should have a turn. 

Business done—The Satish Chatter- 


ment of India is mendacious, suborned, jee family take the floor. 


tyrannical. 


It was Satish Caatrerser MacDonatp | embattled 


Thursday.— Since at historic crisis 


Europe was reassured and 


who gave the kick-off to-night. Wanted | sustained by editorial assurance on the 
to know about arrest and deportation of | part of the Skibbercen Eagle, “ We have’ fittest among readers of fiction. 





our eye on Louis Napoleon,” there has 
been nothing like Mr. Swirr MacNet’s 
attitude at the present time towards bis 
Sovereign. Across and land a 
searching eye beams on Biarritz. Mr. 
MacNE111’s trouble is indicated in notice 
appearing on paper to-day directing 


seu 


attention to ‘‘advice given by the 
Foreicn Mixister to the Kina to go 


abroad without a Minister responsible to 
this House for the Krna’s transactions in 
international politics.” 

Cari make nothing out of Enwarp Grey, 
who affects indifference to apprehensions 
and constitutional objections. If Foreign 
Office are thus neglectful of vital interests 
of Empire, let private citizenship sacrifice 
personal convenience on country’s altar. 
lf no Minister of the Crown is forth- 
coming in attendance on travelling 
Majesty, is there not in the House a 
lineal descendant of Witit1AM LENTHALL, 
Speaker in the Long Parliament, also 
Gopwtw Swirt, late of this parish, uncle 
and guardian of Dean Swirt? Is he 
not Ix-Professor of Constitutional and 
Criminal Law, King’s Inns, Dublin ? 
Persuasion tips his tongue whene’er he talks, 
And he has chambers in the King’s Bench 

Walks. 

When next the Forrten Secrerary goes 
a-fishing, he might think over this sug- 
gestion. 

Business done—Suil in Committee of 
Supply. Herserr Giapstoxe, in reply to 
question, declares there is not shadow 
of foundation for mail-bag story. Must 
hark back to granite. 





ERRATA. 
(Being some necessary corrections in 
* Johnson's Dictionary.”) 

DBurtesque. — An amusing and cor- 
rective entertainment necessary for the 
health of the drama. (Obsolete, except 
in a potted form.) 

Comuon.—A tract of public land upon 
which the commonalty sometimes stray 
to the annoyance of golfers. 

Drama.—An expedient for killing the 
time between dinner and supper. A 
mirror of life. (Obsolete.) 

Foorvat.—A_ profession, formerly a 
game. The only spectacular preoceupa- 
tion of a working-man. 

Gotr.—An obsession, formerly a game. 
The most serious occupation of a busi- 
ness man. 

Hicuway.—A track maintained at the 
public charges for the use of mechani- 
cally propelled vehicles. A track for the 
use of all. (Obsolete.) 

Piovcu.—An implement of agriculture 
to which public orators and statesmen 
put their hands, at the same time under- 
taking not to look back. 

Sare.—A free fight between women 
in which the victors save three-farthings. 

Srru..—aA test for the survival of the 
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Sportsman. “ Hato, Count, WHAT DID YOU FALL OVER?” 
he Count. ““Wuat I rate over? I FALL OVER ZE ’EAD OF MY ‘ORSE.” 








THE HOOK OF THE REAPER. The wind is tempered to the fleeceless lamb, 
cou set But, if I came to woo you, lady mine, 
(“The revival of the moustache is imminent. . . . Let women but With loathly bristles, such as those that damn 
speak the word and we shall not have a clean-shaven man in our land.” The “ fretful BR 
— Lady's Pietorial.] 1e “ Iretiul porpentine, 
Axas, Neaera! think not that the dash You would not like it. Therefore plead instead 
Of fledgling days can lightly be renewed, With boys that still await the virgin sprout ; 
Now that the jaws of Strephon, like his cash, But as for me, whose crop has long been shed, 
Are permanently blued. I 1 scrape along without. . 


*T were easier, at a time when tresses moult 
And barbers comment on my balder head, 7 ‘it find t eis oT 
ie “ay Ce ae _“ As the year runs its course, we find the car introducing us to inacces- 
“Whose a hair in : - — holt sible golf courses and experiences of strange lies and, mayhap, bunkers 
ose occupant has fled, malevolent, to the scene of keen struggles between wickets, or, per- 








Than here upon this barrea waste of lip chance, to white-bordered polo ground, as an oulooker or participant in 
a re ; - that king of games, where the horse, or, rather, pony, perhaps, 1s seen 
Tl lo reproduce = Pe Satins bloom, at his best, revelling in keen enjoyment of every moment in each 
ie y et untonsured foliage Whose tip ‘quarter,’ no less than the rider.” 
[ twined (but, ah! for whom ?). 


; , Meanwhile The Motor “ i 3” us to that! 
Have you beheld the silkworm’s envelope, panei ine Taher" Sees wh SOT 
The barn-door chicken in its suit of fluff, 
The petal of the moss-rose newly ope, 





pond : “Tast night's ball at Lady N--—’s was a very brilliant affair. Lady 
The pendants of a muff ? N——- married, firstly, Sir R—-- A——, and, secondly, Lord N--—.” 

Such and so soft as these, till Fashion chose Not bad f — The Globe. 
‘To deem it graceless, was the wealth I wore; Not bad lor one evening. 





The bright death quivered then beneath my nose, 
‘Touched, and I grew no more. 





“ Mar. 26.—Elderly people born on this day, in any year, will bonefit 


And now, if I should stay the morning scythe, in health and fortune ; but it is an unfortunate birthday for young 
om . 5 ¥ persons.” —Weldon's Ladies’ Journal. 
Those silken tassels would not bud again, 


But something far less comely and less lithe, If you must be born on a day like that, it seems best to leave 
Some awful brand of Cain. out your first childhood and go straight on to the second. 
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A DEAD CERTAINTY. 

Tuts was the posture of affairs: it was 
half-past two, and the matinée was at 
| three. But the notices in the shop- 
window said ‘Last reductions. Sale 
now on. Genuine bargains”; and Cecilia, 
who was only up for the day, said it 
would be positivelysinfulto let the chance 
slip, and she wouldn’t be two minutes. 

In a woman’s shopping vocabulary 
two minutes means half-an-hour; so I 
| objected, and painted a vivid picture of 
the annoyance of the people in stalls 


stumbled against a foot-ledge, knocked 
my hat against an overhead wire, and 
said, with what dignity I could— 

“JT want about three yards of inser- 
tion at nine-five, please.” ‘Then I swal- 
lowed, and added—not very bravely I’m 
afraid—* and I’m in rather a hurry.” 

Juno stuck a pencil in her dress, gave 
a cursory glance et me, to see what 
manner of a cheap bargain 1 might be, 
and asked coldly: ‘“ Did you want it 
ruched or puckered ?” 








Row C when we scram- 
bled in over their feet But 


Perhaps those were not the exact “But” - 
alternatives offered; but it seemed that after-thought; Cecilia should not taunt 





“Then I’m afraid it’s a little 
wide,” I replied with decision. 

‘““Eleven-three is the price,” 
plained icily, “ not the width.” 

“Oh, yes; then I'll take it.” 

“The piece, or only nine yards?” 

“Yes, nine. No, five.” 

She waited, compassionately now, as 
a wise elder might await the result of 
an infant’s painful effort after articulate 
voicing of its wants. 

“Five yards, please,” I said meekly. 
this was rather a brilliant 


too 


she ex- 


me with making a bad _bar- 
gain —“ but is eleven-and- 








Cecilia looked at the shop | 
window plaintively, and I re-| 
membered that there 
cogent reasons why bargains 
| should appeal strongly to the 

wife of a country parson—of 
| & parson, moreover, who has 
no immediate prospect of exer- | 
cising archidiaconal functions. | 
However, the feet of the people | 
in Row C had to be considered | 
too, so I said promptly, “ Look | 
| here, it takes a man to do} 
shopping quickly. Tell me} 
what you want, and I'll be in 
and out again in less than five 
minutes,” 

Cec lia looked at me with 
an enigmatical smile. ‘I bet 
you you won't,” she said. 


were 


“T want,’ I said, going! 
with forthright; masculine 
directness: to the baroness 
nearest the door, “‘I want ’”’- 
was writing poetry or 
| anagrams or something in a 
little black book—‘t1 want 
five yards of insertion at about 
nine-tliree.” 
She found the rhyming] 
word, looked up, and replied : | 
“Oh, yes. This is the mantle 
department. Would you mind 


] 
sue 





Cceo,mo 





~ 
RReowWd. 





three the sale price, or—--” 
But Juno was wrestling 
with the multiplication table. 
I made the answer fifty-six 
and threepence, but appa- 
rently my hint about sale 
price had not fallen on deaf 
ears. ‘“ Four-and-tenpence 
three-farthings. Sign!” said 
Juno—a really handsome re- 


duction. I tendered a sove- 
reign. ‘Then came an inter- 


lude. ‘Your change will be 
here in a minute,” she said. 
She said; but I saw very 
little chance of it, and glanced 
anxiously at the clock at the 
far end of Right Through. | 
was to pay the bill if I lost 
the bet; and no one seemed 
ito be bothering about my 
change. Of course it was out 
lof the question that Juno her- 
‘self should go in search of it, 
‘and the countesses about the 
| place were all gracefully statu- 
jesque, or were serving cus- 





i tomers. 
| Time went heavily; then, 
with dramatic suddenness, 


something like an inverted tor- 
toise came, by way of aerial rail- 
| way, direct to where Juno was 
|standing. She took some heavy 








going Right Through ?” 

A nobleman who had come’ gowsr. 
in to have his hat ironed, on ——-— 
seeing my dilemma, very civilly came 
forw.rd and pointed the way to Right 
Through. I expect he had sometimes 
been there for his wife. 

I only fell mto one error on the way. 
“T want,” I said to a rather prepossess- 
ing viscountess—‘‘ I want nine yards of 
insertion at about five-three.” 

“Oh, yes,” she said brightly. “This 
is the glove department. Would you 
mind going Right Through ?” 

There was a cathedral-like dimness 
about this region when I did finally 
reach it, and it seemed very far from 
the street. ‘Time had not been standing 
still any more than I had; so I went to 
the counter, over-hurriedly, perhaps, 


I 








HAVE FORGOTTEN MY TAMBOUR-FRAME!” 


Reseued Maiden. “Ou, Sir Kyicut, I woud FAIN RETURN TO MY 


| ° 
change out of its maw, and 


handed this to me, together 


———-——'with a paper packet. She was 


|there were two kinds of insertion, and | very particular about the packet. 


| my sister had not prepared me for this. 
| The situation was serious. 

“T’d better see some of each,” I said 
brilliantly. 

Juno deftly spun out four or five 
rolls of lace, and I fingered one piece, 
not without certain misgivings. 


asked. 
heavier—something strong, for patching. 
Juno was sure of it. 
“Then I'll have nine yards at three- 








five, please. No, five yards at nine- 
three,” I said. 

“But this is eleven-three,’ she 
observed. 


| 
| 


| 





“ Do I—do I—do I leave this at the 
desk ?” I gasped at parting. 

“That is your farthing change,” she 
said scornfully, on one of her rich 
middle notes. 

I clutched my paper of pins and fled. 

Cecilia, when I found her, was in the 


“ Er—I suppose this is insertion ?”’ I| act of coveting a hat in the window—a 
For I had expected something| hat that had been greatly reduced in 


price, but not in circumference. 
“You ’ve spent tenpence more than 
you should have done,” she said, when 


I had boasted of my genuine bargain; | 


“but it doesn’t matter since you bave 
to pay. You’ve kept me twenty-one 





minutes.” 
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A GREAT PLAY. 

Tr is very dificult to write praise; 
very easy to find fault. As I have 
nothing but praise for Mr. Gatswortuy’s 
new play, Strife, I find it difficult to say 
calmly what I think of it. Perhaps the 
hest thing I can say is that I feel proud 
to think that it was written by an 
Englishman, and acted by English men 
and women. You know, ours is a poor 
country. Our 'I'rade is>rotten and our 
Navy futile. On another count we are 
in danger, if we are to believe an emin- 
ent Member of Parliament, of becoming 
the laughing-stock of Europe. ‘Think 
how awful that will be! And only re- 
cently The Saturday Review announced 
that one German conscript would bea 
match for a hundred ‘Territorials (Eng- 
lishmen). So it is jolly—is it not?—to be 
able to reflect that at least we have 
written and acted a play which can 
stand comparison with anything the 
Drama of the superior countries can 
show. 

Strife tells the story of a strike at the 
Trenartha ‘Tin Plate Works. In the 
struggle between Capital and Labour, 
the protagonists are old John Anthony, 
Chairman of the Company, and David 
Roberts, leader of the workmen. Old 
Anthony dominates the other directors 
(one of whom is his son), just as Roberts 
sways the other members of his com- 
mittee. Both of them are looking to the 
future rather tlian considering present 
needs. “If you give in now,” says 
Anthony to directors thinking of divi- 
dends, “ Labour wins for ever.” “If 
you give in now,” cries Roberts to work- 
men thinking of food, ‘‘ Labour loses for 
ever.” But Roberts's wile dies. “ It will 
be ow wives next time,” say the other 
men; and they are ready for compromise. 
“A woman dead !—this is too terrible,” 
say the other Directors, and they also are 
ready for compromise. So terms are 
agreed to, and Anthony and Roberts are 
thrown overboard — Anthony on the 
verge of a paralytic stroke at his betrayal 
by his own son, Jtoberts on the edge of 
madness at the death of Annie... . 

And then it is discovered that the 
new terms are actually the very terms 
which had been drawn up before the 
strike as a basis of agreement. Which, 
as the ‘Trades Union Official says, is 
where the fun comes in. 

I have seen it said by critics that 
Mr. Gatswortny’s moral is this, that and 
the other. I don’t think Mr. Gatsworrny 
bothers abouta moral. Itis his business 
to make other people uncomfortable. 
When people are thoroughly uncomfort- 
able they begin to think; after they 
have thought a little they decide vaguely 
to “do something.” Mr. Garsworrny 
longs for somebody to “do something.” 
If Strife has a moral it is simply that 

















ART. 


Wealthy Parvenu (to Fashionable Portrait Painter). “TI vox’? Mixp PAYING A STIFF PRICE FOR 
THIS —-MONEY’S NO OBJECT TO ME—BUT | wUST ‘AVE IT TIP-TOP. 
MY ’AND COMING RIGHT ACROSS THE PICKSHUR, WITH] YOUR NAME OVER A PENNY 
FIGURES VERY CLEAR— THAT'LL GIVE PEOPLE AN IDEAR O° WoT IT’S CoRST ME!” 


STAMP, AND THE 








the problem of Capital and Labour will|from An Englishman's Home had an 
have to be settled. opportunity of seeing Strife they would 
Though the play is great the acting is | discover that there are other problems 
worthy of it. I refuse to single out any | to which a patriot may give his mind— 
player for special praise ; if once I began | with equal advantage to his country. 
I should not stop until I had mentioned | M. 
every name on the programme (including | 
probably those of the Business Manager “ Nursing, —- Constant attendant (single) 
and the Musical Director). They are all wanted. Must have unexceptionable character 
perfect. You must go to one of the | and references; an abstainer; quiet, gertle, 
matinées at The Duke of York’s to sec! willing, obliging, quick, thor. experi., good 
for yourself. It is much to be hoped, ; tempered, intelligent, sympathetic, pleasant, 
though, that Mr. Frouman will be able companionable, clean, tidy, strong, healthy.” -— 
1 a 4 - | The Seotsman. 
to put Mr. Gatswortny’s play on in the; 
evening before long. If some of the | Now we know why the last attendant 
thousands who are turned away nightly left. 








LooK "ERE, PAINT A RECEIPT IN | 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Puneh's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Commanper C. N. Ropriysoy has laid all sailormen and | 
those who are even remotely interested in the sea under a} 
heavy load of obligation by writing The British Tar in Fact 
and Fiction (Harver). The gallant Commander is a master 
not merely of his subject but of a capital style, breezy, as a 
sailor’s style should be, and most admirably graphic and | 
entertaining. He has produced a fascinating book, describ- 
ing the sailor both as he actually was and as he was repre-| 
sented in prose and verse through the centuries. I wish I) 
could do justice to the interest of this record in the space at 
my command. I venture to say that no marine library can 
henceforth be considered complete without it. A word of 
praise, too, must be given to, —— 
the illustrations, which have 








Mr. Tuckwett as the work of Hawkins when Provost of Oriel. 


Other claimants will please recede into the background. 


I have not for some time penetrated into the subterranean 
kingdom of the Central London Railway, and so cannot say 
whether Mr. Desmonp Coxe’s new novel, The Golden Key 
(Cuapman AnD Hat), has had as good a show there as its pre- 
decessor The Pedestal, which at one time seriously threatened 
Miss Lena AsHwWELL’s reputation as the best advertised man, 
woman or thing below the surface of the earth. But I have 
no doubt which is the better book of the two. The Golden 
Key, like another panacea which does not disdain the uses 
of advertisement, touches tle spot—the sore and aching spot 
hidden beneath too many of the fancy waistcoats and blouses 
of our island race. It is the story of an ordinary rather 
lovable young Londoner who is emotionally dumb. Even to 

his mother, and to his loved 
land loving wife(whom he for- 











been selected with great dis- | 
crimination. Many of them 
bear witness to Jack’s secular | 
association with the fair sex 
and to his sentimental gal-| 
lantry. Indeed, the matrimo- | 
nial proclivities of the sailor} 
were notable two hundred 
years ago :—‘‘ The Duke and 
Duchess privateer ships,” 
writes Commander Roninson, 
“set out from Bristol on 
2nd August, 1708, with 
other vessels bound for the | 
Cove of Cork. Arrived at| 
that place to victual and ship | 
additional mariners, Woodes 
Rogers [master-mariner and | 
author of a journal of the} 
voyage] notes the strange 
behaviour of his men in the 
fact ‘that they were con- 
tinually marrying while we 
stayed there, though expected 
to sail immediately.’ They 
were not all Englishmen. 
A Dane who was on board 
was united by an Irish 
priest to an Irish woman,| 
though neither understood a | 
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THE LOST MOUNTAINEER ; 


| bids to call him “ darling ”), 
jhe cannot for the life of him 
\express his real feelings, be- 
cause of a foolish, reserved, 
ultra- British pride which 
believes that to be demon- 
strative is to be undignified. 
|The “golden key,” gift of 
ihis unborn child, stands for 
jthe idea of unselfish love, 
istrong to cast out even the 
(fear of seeming ridiculous. 
| With it he unlocks the door 
| of his prison-house and walks 
|abroad a free man, no longer 
jashamed to feel and to show 
that he feels. Mr. Coxr’s 
story is so true to life that I 
think it may be a real help 
to some of the unfortunates 
who have not yet found the 
way out. 


George Canning and Ilis 
Friends (Murray) is a disap- 
pointing book. I heard Mr. 
GLADSTONE, in the House of 
Commons, in that vibrant 
voice that marked deep emo- 
tion, declare he was “bred 


4 


AN ENCOURACING FIND. 








word af the other’s language, 
and they had to use an interpreter.” 


| Of the man either in his personal relations or in his public 
were Eveteicu, Copteston, Wuate.ty, Dr. Arnoxp, Hamppen, | 


Who were the Oriel “ Noetics?” It is a question which 
would puzzle many informed minds. The Oriel Noetics 


Hawkins, Bapen-Powet, and Bianco Wartre—eight good men 
whose characters are set forth by Mr. Tuckwe 1, the “ Radical | 
Parson,” in Pre-Tractarian Oxford (Smiru, Etper). The | 
book has not the raciness of the same admirable writer’s | 


| 


under the shadow of the 
great name of Canninc.” Through two ponderous volumes 
Captain Bacor leaves the shadow vague. He has no grip 


work. There are in all over 800 pages of printed matter, 
much of it in the form of laborious notes. Heaps of letters 
filling the pages suggest the process of taking them hap- 
hazard out of the waste-paper basket. As far as the interest 
or value of many is concerned, they had better have been 
left there. A solitary gleam of humour, and that borrowed 





Reminiscences of Oxford ; but then it is made of sterner stuff, | from Cunnincuaw’s Horace Walpole, illumines the massive 
and what it lacks in fun it makes up for in seriousness. | tomes. In Cannina's inscription on the monument to WILLIAM 
The papers on WuateLy and Arnotp are models not only of| Pirr it was written, ‘‘He lived without ostentation, and 
lucidity and brevity but of sane criticism and sympathetic | died poor.” An alderman, his feelings outraged by the 
understanding. Better biographical essays I have not read application of such a word to the deceased statesman, pro- 
for many years. One of Wuyarety’s trenchant obiter dicta} posed to substitute for “poor” the phrase “in indifferent 
(shall I say ?) is timely to-day: “ People who think it easy to | circumstances.” 
govern Ireland because it is poor, half-civilised, full of 

ignorance, are like the young medical student who imagined} “Ayn Orver rrom Grrany.—-The contract for the erection of a 
that he had learned enough of medicine to doctor very Jittle | refuse destructor for the city of Rotterdam has been placed with 
children.” ‘lhe old joke about the undergraduate and the | Messrs. —— of Manchestgr."—The Birmingham Daily Post. 
funeral—“ I wish it had been a nearer relation ’’—is fixed by | So the Kaiser has taken Holland already ! 

















